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These verses have been rendered thus by Conington : 

Man's prime of life posts on with double speed. 

Precipitate a ghastly train succeeds, 

Diseases, labor, heart oppressing age. 

Then death with ruthless hand shuts up the scene. 

Ovid shows what his opinion was of old age by 
the adjectives which he uses to characterize it: 
tarda, amara, aegra, curiosa, damnosa. Pliny thinks 
it is a mistake to consider old age a part of life. 

Maximianus, Elegiae 1.195 ff-> presents a very 
gloomy picture of man's last days. He prays old 
age to hasten his end and so to grant his tired body 
relief from the ills it bears. He says : 

Death is now repose, to live a punishment. I am 
not the man I once was, for the best part of me is 
already dead. Surely, worse than all death is it to 
wish to die. Now I have neither sense of hearing, 
nor of taste; my eyes are dimmed with age. I 
have no longer a keen sense of touch, no sweet 
odor nor any other pleasure now delights me; 
memory fails. My beauty has faded and left my 
skin pale, bloodless and dry, my once laughing eyes 
fountains of tears. I am a horrible sight to behold. 
You can hardly believe this creature who lacks 
human reason to be a man at all. Diseases of a 
thousand kinds beset me. I am compelled to give 
up the dainties of food in which I once took plea- 
sure. Truly, it is better to die than lead a living- 
death. 

Sir Thomas Overbury wrote : 

Old men are to be known blindfolded, for their 
talke is as terrible as their resemblance. They 
praise their own times as vehemently as if they 
would sell them. They become wrinkled with frown- 
ing and facing youth. They .admire old customs, 
even to the eating red herring and going wet shod. 

The last two sentences seem to re-echo Horace's 
laudator temporis acti se puero and castigator cen- 
sorque mmorum. Pope certainly does not consider 
old age a blessing, for he says, "Life protracted is 
woe protracted". 

In his Essay on Old Age, Emerson admits that 
the popular view of old age was the same in his time 
as in Horace's day, for he says 

From the point of view of sensuous experience, 
seen from the streets and markets and haunts of 
pleasure and gain, the estimate of old age is low, 
melancholy, and sceptical. The creed of the street is 
that old age is not disgraceful, but that it is im- 
mensely disadvantageous. 

John G. Saxe gives a good description of the 
coming of age : 

I'm growing fonder of my staff, 
I'm growing dimmer in my eyes, 
I'm growing fainter in my laugh, 
I'm growing deeper in my sighs, 
I'm growing careless in my dress, 
I'm growing frugal of my gold, 
I'm growing wise. I'm growing — Yes, I'm 
growing old. 

Churchill's lines in Gotham 215 ff. agree with 
Horace in almost every point, so closely in fact that 
we can but be convinced that he took them from 
that author : 



Old age 
Putting things off with grave and solemn air, 
From day to day without one day to spare. 
Without enjoyment, covetous of pelf, 
His faculties impaired, his temper soured, 
His memory of recent things devoured, 
From morn to eve babbling forth vain praise 
Of those rare men who lived in those rare days 
When he, the hero of the tale, was young. 
Dull repetition faltering on his tongue, 
Scoffing at youth even whilst he would afford 
All .but his gold to have his youth restored. 

The thought in the Ars Poetica 175-T76, 'Many 
blessings the years bring as they come, as they go 
many they take away', has been variously expressed 
elsewhere. Conington translates Hor. Ep. 2.2. 55-56 

by 

Our years keep taking toll as they move on; 
My feasts, my frolics are already gone. 

Pope, Imitations of Horace, puts it thus : 

Years following years steal something every day, 
At last they steal us from ourselves away. 

Juvenal hints at the same thought, in 9.132: 

The noiseless foot of time steals swiftly by, 
And ere we dream of manhood age is nigh. 

Byron, Childe Harold, writes : 

Years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigor from the limb, 
And life's enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 

Again, in Youth and Age, the same author laments 
the joys that leave us as youth takes its flight with 
the coming years. 

According, then, to both ancient and modern 
thought old age was regarded as a time to be 
dreaded rather than hoped for, by the average man. 
Even Cicero could make it only endurable, not 
desirable. Multa senem circumveniunt inrommoda 
expresses the sentiments of the majority of people 
of his day, of Horace's and, perhaps, of our own 
as well. 

Cornelia G. Harcum. 
The Western College, Oxford, Ohio. 



REVIEWS 

Four Stages of Greek Religion: Studies Based on 
a Course of Lectures Delivered in April 1912 at 
Columbia University. By Gilbert Murray. New 
York: Columbia University Press (1912). 
Pp. 223. $1.50. 

The contents of this volume fall into four chap- 
ters—the "four stages" of the title-page, to wit: 
I Saturnia Regna; II The Olympian Conquest; III 
The Failure of Nerve; IV The Last Protest— with 
an Appendix, Translation of the Treatise of Sallus- 
tius, Ilepl &€&!> Kal Kiviwv, and an Index. Of the 
matters here presented, as the author states in the 
preface, those of the third and fourth chapters had 
in part been previously printed in periodicals. 

The nativity of Chapters I and II falls under the 
constellation of the French sociological school of 
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thought as interpreted and developed by Miss Jane 
Harrison ; that of Chapter III under that of Reitzen- 
stein, Cumont, and Wendland. Chapter IV consists 
essentially of a summary of the treatise of Sallus- 
tius with a running commentary drawn from the 
Letters of Julian. The latter half of the book thus 
rests in the main upon solid foundations, whereas 
the former half consists for the most part of a 
tissue of speculations and hypotheses which cannot 
be verified. 

This is hardly the connection in which a scholar 
may be expected to discuss and criticise in detail the 
highly-wrought complex of speculations and hypo- 
theses which the author presents. That which ren- 
ders them incapable of verification serves also to 
protect them from certain refutation. The scene is 
laid in the dark and the still more deceptive twilight, 
where a clear discrimination is impossible. In re- 
gard to the central data there is hopeless confusion. 
The absurd views of late antiquity, partly upheld 
even by Wolf, touching the origin and prevalence 
of writing, seem to leave indelible traces of their 
former vogue in the current chronology of Homer. 
Professor Murray associates Homer in some vague 
way with the age of Pisistratus. For one, I cannot 
help regarding this as inexplicable folly, born of 
idle speculation by the Alexandrians. Had there 
existed any tangible evidence for a Pisistratean 're- 
cension' of Homer, which bore any, even the 
slightest, relation to the content of the epics, it is 
incredible to me that Herodotus, a relative of the 
epic poet Panyassis, who probably knew the 'Ionian' 
Homer, and an intimate friend of leading men of 
Athens, among whom the traditions of the age of 
Pisistratus were still fresh, should have dated Ho- 
mer's theology in the ninth century. Hesiod, too, 
is being crowded down into the sixth century, with 
no obvious gain to history, in the interest of un- 
verifiable hypotheses. Thus (p. 72, note) we read, 
"In some parts of the Iliad the name Athena may 
well have been substituted for some Northern god- 
dess whose name is now lost". Of course, Athena 
is held to be the Athenian rap$4ros, who was intro- 
duced into the legend because of the prominence of 
Athens ; but this cannot well have occurred before 
the age of Pisistratus. Hence 'Hesiod' must either 
have been written or thoroughly revised at the end 
of the sixth century. Credat Judaeus Apella! We 
seem to forget that the epic impulse had spent itself 
and the age of criticism and interpretation had be- 
come well established at the time when we are asked 
to believe that the epic took shape. We need to J>e 
put in mind of Xenophones and Theagenes of Rhe- 
gium. The wreck and ruin of the outposts of his- 
tory and chronology have for the moment swept 
away Callinus, Tyrtaeus and Theognis. I do not 
believe that this result is final. If we soberly ask 
what is implied by what we know, or at least by what 
careful research will reveal, we shall be forced to 



conclude that the sixth century was a period of ex- 
traordinary literary productivity along lines which 
are as far as possible removed from the spirit of 
the epic. The loss of this prose 'literature', the 
interest of which was directed to the ascertainment 
of facts and their rational evaluation, was probably 
due to its formless and inartistic character, which 
caused it to be neglected when the age of the 
Sophists introduced new graces of style, and to the 
absence of systematic efforts to preserve it. Such 
efforts were not made before the Alexandrine Age. 
We chance to know that when, under the guidance 
of Aristotle, his disciples sought to muster the his- 
torical data for the sketches of the various sciences, 
there was no thought of attaining completeness. Can 
we form a conception of the number of special 
treatises consulted in the preparation of the ac- 
counts of the hundred and fifty constitutions sketched 
with a view to furnishing data for Aristotle's Poli- 
tics? Or, how many medical treatises did Meno 
fail to reach or fail, for one reason or another,- to 
utilize for his history of medicine? Finally, how 
many of these originated in the sixth century? Of 
course, we shall never be able to answer these ques- 
tions; but we do know that there were treatises of 
these kinds written in the sixth century, not only in 
Ionia, but also in Magna Graecia. Their existence 
is a datum which the hazardous reconstruction of 
Greek literary and religious history current in our 
day takes no account of and cannot explain. 

It would be easy to multiply criticisms of this sort, 
but it would be unjust. Professor Murray is respon- 
sible for the greater part of these views only in the 
sense that he has appropriated them and employed 
them for the laudable purpose of rendering intelligi- 
ble the twilight sphere surrounding the bright dawn 
of Greek history. The difficulties which beset this 
period differ in degree only from those which sur- 
round all beginnings. We err chiefly in drawing too 
close the circle at every point. Thus Professor 
Murray has well sketched the Hellenistic trwr-Jip and 
ei)ep7^ri)s who is moved by (pihavBpurtrla to deliver 
mankind (pp. 156 ff.). The principal evidence {or 
this conception dates from the third and following 
centuries; but we must not forget that the Prome- 
theus of Aeschylus presents us with a crucified savior 
and benefactor of mankind, who is punished for his 
<pi\&i>tlpuiiro$ rp/mos and is derided as a physician who 
cannot heal himself. There were other striking 
anticipations of the Savior, such as the clear state- 
ment by Aeschylus that the wearing of the crown of 
banquets was in commemoration of the passion of 
Prometheus, if we may credit the account of Athe- 
naeus. To be sure we are here again confronted 
with the fact that the date of the Prometheus is in 
dispute, and that some scholars believe the play 
was revised or originally written half a century 
after the death of Aeschylus. Other parallel cases 
could easily be cited. T<? my mind they argue the 
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insufficiency of our knowledge and the need of 
revising our categories. 

Such criticisms may seem a trifle ungracious in 
view of the charming book which the author and 
his publishers have combined to give us. There is 
very much in it which deserves hearty commenda- 
tion — far more than calls for protest and criticism. 
The translation of Sallustius and of various other 
bits is altogether admirable, and will serve to draw 
attention to documents which are too little known 
even to scholars. The style in which the book as 
a whole is written is so charming that the reader is 
tempted to underscore almost every sentence and 
finds himself recurring to the text to fix in the 
memory literally hundreds of things supremely well 
phrased. This means, of course, that there is a 
wealth of sage observation and sane wisdom in the 
book, to which the literary garb does indeed add 
beauty but does not give its sole value. For many, 
perhaps, as for the writer, these essays will possess 
an especial interest because of the frank confessions 
they contain of an accomplished and representative 
Hellenist, who with singular sweetness and charity 
combines the dry light of a clarified intellect in deal- 
ing with the complex facts of religion. 
Wesleyan University. W. A. Heidel. 



UPPER HUDSON CLASSICAL CLUB 

The following report of the last meeting of the 
Upper Hudson Classical Club, held on January 10, 
is taken from a newspaper account, published in 
Schenectady : 

At a meeting Saturday afternoon of the Upper 
Hudson Classical Club in Washburn Hall on the 
College Campus the following officers were elected : 
President, Professor George Dwight Kellogg; Vice- 
President, Mr. E. L. Merritt; Treasurer, Miss Helen 
Hall of the Schenectady High School; Secretary, 
Miss Whipple; Executive Committee, Jared Scudder 
of Albany, Professor J. I. Bennett, and Principal 
M. H. Walrath, of the Troy High School. 

The principal paper of the day was read by Pro- 
fessor George Dwight Kellogg of Union College, 
the subject being Translation. It was discussed by 
Mrs. Harriet O. Kitts of the Schenectady High 
School, Arthur H. Gardner of the Troy High School 
and E. L. Merritt, Principal of the Gloversville 
High School. Short papers were read by Professor 
John I. Bennett of Union College and Miss Carolyn 
Whipple of the Schenectady High School. 

The next meeting will be held Saturday, February 
7, in the High School ; all interested in classical edu- 
cation are invited to attend. 

The occasion will be of unusual interest in that 
Miss Hall of the High School, with a class of first- 
year students, will illustrate the direct method of 
teaching Latin. 

The Upper Hudson Classical Club has been very 
active of late. It now has 28 members who belong 
also to The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States. Seventeen of these have been secured within 
the last two months, 



THE EXCAVATIONS AT OSTIA 

The passing of Professor Dante Vaglieri, who, on 
December 14, 1913, died suddenly at Ostia, where 
since 1907 he had been director of the excavations, 
marks an epoch in the history of the investigation 
of this site. Although systematic work had been 
done here under Pius IX and later again under the 
direction of Professor Lanciani, widespread interest 
has been manifested during the last six years in the 
scientific and scholarly investigation of this ancient 
town, as its former resources and life have been re- 
vealed to the world by the painstaking investigations 
of Vaglieri. 

Ostia may now be visited conveniently by the 
tourist, for twice a day an automobile post makes 
the run from the Piazza di Venezia to the entrance 
of the excavations in a little more than an hour. 
The visitor who saw Ostia ten years ago is surprised 
at the progress that has been made in recent years 
in laying bare the ancient level. The street leading 
to the city gate shows many new and interesting 
examples of tomb architecture, more complete than 
anything to be seen on the Appian Way and in 
some respects better preserved than the remains at 
Pompeii. The main thoroughfare, known as the 
Decumanus, now widens out near the theater into a 
spacious piazza. The thermae, the barracks of the 
vigiles and the adjoining palaestra have been almost 
completely cleared. Streets hitherto unknown have 
been laid bare and lower levels reached revealing 
earlier private houses. The space northwest of the 
theater has been explored, and as a result there have 
been brought to light the forum and the foundations 
of a temple surrounded by a portico, fronting on 
which are the quarters of numerous trades-guilds. 
The stage of the theater has been subjected to care- 
ful scrutiny and during the last summer interesting 
excavations near the so-called temple of Vulcan 
gave promise of throwing light on the history of this 
much discussed building. Many inscriptions have 
been discovered and numerous works of art, includ- 
ing a splendid winged Victory, have been added to 
our store of ancient sculpture. 

It was here where he had labored that Vaglieri 
died. The funeral procession, in which walked 
many Italians and foreign archaeologists of note, 
passed through the streets and along the frag- 
mentary buildings of ancient Ostia and the modern 
excavator was laid at rest in the communal ceme- 
tery near by. W. D. 



A recent graduate writes as follows: "I was 
classically trained clear through; I am in favor of 
vocational training with certain reservations, yet I 
wouldn't trade my education for the best vocational 
education possible. . . . Today I hold some of the 
things I never use, can't use, that don't earn me a 
cent, as the most priceless portions of my education. 
. . . My education didn't damage me. I'd like to 
go on a farm tomorrow. I know I could go in a 
machine shop and make a better machinist than our 
average high school graduate of the vocational 
course. ... In this city ninety-five per cent of the 
administrative positions are held by classically 
trained men, of initiative and ability. The other five 
per cent represent the man who can achieve anyhow". 
— From The Grinnell Review, 9.35-36 (for December, 
I9I3)- 



